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FILM DIARY | 
Wed. Feb. 42th. 
+ Onibaba (Japan '65) K.Shindo Suss. FilmSoc 
Ly7pm. 

+Hour Of The ¥olf (Sweden '67) I.Bermman;?4 Vn Sydom Continentale 
Mademoiselle (GB '66) T. Richardson; Moreau Continentale 
Comanche Territory Der '50) Gc. Sherman Embassy 
The Thomas Crown Affair (USA '68)1.Jewison; Odeon 


S.McQueen, F.Dunaway 


The Pit And The Pendulum (USA '61)2.Corman;V.Price Academy 
rs 
+ Bullitt (USA '68) PsYates, 3.McQueen 3 AvByCy | 


Thurs. Feb. 13th. 
+Bilow Up (GB "67) ¥ Rerreee gop ance, 168). iacieas Tech7.30pm., 


Lie Poli: 90? (France '66) W.Klein CollaArt7.30pm 
ntr: ania D (France '50) R.Bresson SussFilmSoch+7 
emary y. 68)R.Polanski; M.Farrow ABC Hove 


zen's Bluff (USA '67)D.Siegel Odeon 
+The Last Hunt (USA '55)R.Brooks;R. Taylor, S.Grainger INV Southern 
+Hour Of The Yolf Continentale 
Mademoiselle Continentale 
= Play Dirty (USA '65)A.DeToth; M.Caine Academy 


Frid. Feb. ith. 
"Une Balle Au Coeur (France '65)J.D.Pollet;F,Hady BBO 2 


+ In_ Cold Blood (USA '67) R.Brooks UnivéA2 2.15pm. 
+Hour Of The Wolf Continentale 
Mademoiselle Continentale 
The Third Man (GB '49)C.Reed;0.Welles Curzon{1pm. 
Agee s Baby ABQ 
+ Copgan's Bluff Binge Odeon | 
+Play Dirty Academy | 
| 
Sat. Feb. 15th. | 
+Night Of The Hunter (USA "55) Cc. i ah ITV London | 
+Coogan's Pluff ‘ ” Odeon | 
White Tinhts italy '57)1. Visconti; sie Sche1i BBC 4 | 
Chelsea Girls (USA '66) A.Warhol B.Comb11 pm. j 
Rosemary's Baby ABC 
‘+Hour Of The Wolf Continentale | 
Mademoiselle Continentale " 
+ Play Dirty Academy 
| 
Sun. Feb, 15th. ree | 
Rosemary's Baby 
+ Cougan's Bluff Odeon 
Chelsea Girls B.Comb11pm. \ 


+ Pla’ ay Dirty Academy 


i 


Mon. Feb. 17th. 
+ainvasion Of The ody Snatchers (USA '56)D.Siegel 
Invasion Of the Pody Snatchers 
Rosemary s Baby 
+Cougan’s Bluff 


+Play Dirty 
Tues. Feb. 18th. 
+Dutchman (U3 


' 


'67) A. Harvey 


Rosemary's Baby 
+Congan's Bluff 


+Piay Yirty 


poh - 

GB '63) J.Losey;D.Bogarde,W.Craig 
Never Let He Go (USA '53) D.Daves 

Rosemary's Baby 
+Cougan's Bluff 


+Play Dirty 
R.Bresson 


Thurs. S$ 5d 
fouchettg>(France aS 
+Dead Of Wight (GB '45) C.Crighton et al. 


+Macbeth (USA '47) 0.Welles 
Solomon And Sheba (USA '59) K.Vidor 
The Jungle Sook (USA '67) ¥.Disney 


Wed. 


+Lady In Cement (USA '68) G. Douglas 
Fri. Feb. 2ist. 
7 +Paris Par (Wrance '65) Godard et al. 


The Man From Laramie (extract) (USA '55)A.Mann; 
J Stewart 
Solomon And Sheba 
+Lady In Cement 


Sat. Feb. 22nd. 
+Bezhin Meadow (USSR '36) $.Eisenstein 


+Wholly Communion (GB '66) P.\thitehead 
+The Fall Of The House Of Usher (USA '61)R. Corman; 


V.Price 
Lady In_Cement 


Sun. Feb. 23rd. 
+V; Z 


& 


Univa2 6.30pm. 
ABC 

Sdeon 

Academy 


Col1Ed7.30pm. 
ABC 

Odeon 
Academy 


SussFilmSoch47 
ITV Southern | 
ABC 

Odeon 

Academy 


SussFilmSoch+7 
CollArt7.30pm. 
CollTech7.30pm. 
Embassy 

Curzon 

Academy 


Curzon11pm. 
Univ, A2 

2 pm. 
Embassy 
Academy 


B.Conib11 pm. 
B.Comb 
Curzoni1pin. 


Academy 


BBC 4 


USA '57) 3.Kazan; M.Brando : 
oung Lions)(USA '58) 3.Dmytryk; .Brando ITV London 
The Comedians (G3 '67) P.Glenville;R.Surton,BTaylm Duke of Yorks 


The Sundowners (USA '60)F.Zinneman;R. Mitchum 
+In The Heat Of The Night (USA '67)N.Jewison, 
3.Poitier,R.Steiger 


Embassy 
Continentale 


+Un Homme Et Une Femme (France '66)C.Lelouch;A.Aimee, Continentale 


+Dlvira Madigan (Sweden '67) 3.Viderberg 


+Bezhin Meadow 
+Wholiy Communion 
+Lady In Cement 


Brighton Film 
Theatre 
B.Comb11pm. 
B. Comb 
Academy 


Mon. Feb. 2hth. 


The Comedians Duke of Yorks 
The Sundowmmers Embassy 
+ Un Homme Et Une Femme Continentale 


+ In The Heat Of The : Continentale 
+ Elvira, Madigan* S.RT, 
+ Lady _ In Cement Academy 
Tuese Feb. 25th. 
+ Viridiana (Spain '61) L.Bunuel UnivA1 7pm. 
+ Who's Afraid Of Virginia Woolf? (U3A '66)M.Wichols; Col1Bd7. 30pm. 


"3. Taylor, R.Burton. 


+ In The Heat Of The Night Continentale 
+ Un Homme Et Une Fenme Continentale 
The The Sundowmers Embassy 
3 aM ; Bnd. 
+ Lady In ent Academy 
Buhie 
Yrance '61) A.Resnais (uae: Film 
Allow (GE eel Eicimnsonte eles? Soc. he7pm. 
The Comedians Duke of Yorks 
+ Un Homme Et Une Femme 3 7 Continentale 
+ Thi Heat Of OF if The e Night a Continentale 
The Sundowers Embassy 
+ Bivira Madigan : B.F.T. 
+ Lady In Cement ; : Acadeny 
Thurs. Feb. 27th. 
es deejcent (cx: '67) J.Losey;D.Bogarde,S.Baker ColltTech7. 30pm. 
4 '60 eninger ;P.!ewman Curzon 


(@rance '62)R.Bresson SussFilmSoch+7om. 
64.)8.Edwards;P.Sellers CollArt7. 30pm. 


The Comdéians Duke of Yorks 
Un Homme 2t-Une Femme -: Continentale 
in The Heat .Of The Night Continentale 
Elvira Madigan B.F.T. 
Fri. Feb. 28th. 

+ Poni (France '35) J.Renoir BBC 2 

+ Knife In The Water (Poland '61) R.Polanski Curzon11 pm. 

+ Drs. “Strangelove (USA '63) 3.Kubrik;P.Sellers UnivaA2 ".15pm. 

+ Exodus Curzon 

+ Un Homme Bt Une Femme Continentale 

+ In The Heat Of The Night Continentale 

+ Blvira Madigan B.F.T. 


+ These films are previeed or reviewed 
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ARTS CENTRE EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 13 at 8 pm in the MEETING HOUSE 
CAMERATA STRING ORCHESTRA 


Handel - Concerto Grosso Op.6 No.i G minor 
Boccherini — Serenate Notiurno di Madrid 
Schoenberg - Verkleaerte Nacht 

Mozart -— Divertimento K.135 in D major 
Bartok - Divertinento for Strings. 


FEBRUARY .19 at 8 pm in the CHEMISTRY LECTURE THEATRE 
ALLEGRI STRING QUARTET 


Mozart - No.21 in D K.575 
Bartok - No. 6 in D 
Beethoven — No.i6 in F Opus 135 


TICKETS 7/6 (Students 5/-) from Post Office, Essex House, 
Arts Centre, Terrapin 1 and from &.J. Bredon's Bookshop, 

10 East Street, Brighton and Personal Service Travel 
Bureau, Fisher Street, Lewes. Telephone orders and postal 
bookings, Arts Centre (Brighton $8755 ext 20). Also 
enquiries about group rates. 


From! FEBRUARY 14 Paintings by Chelsea Postgraduates 
Junior Common Room, Felmer House 


Froa FEBRUARY 21 Dravings by EUAN UGLOW 
Lancaster House 


advertisenent 
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PREVIEWS 


Exodus (USA 1960) 0.Preminger; P.Mewman, 3.M.Saint, 
Sal Mineo, Lee J. Cobb. 


Preminger's long and detailed reconstruction of the 
birth of Israel after the Second World War. He attempts 
to reveal all the conflicting passions, ideals and senti- 
ments that went into this undertaking by a careful balance 
of the characters, their motives and their personalities, 
Against the will of construction and reconciliation of 
Paul Newman is set the intransigence of Sal Mineo. The 
dubious development of Israel today, its ambivalent and 
insoluble sosition vis a vis the Arab states is by no means 
slurred over ana Preminger has a fairer and more sceptical 
attitude than a superficial or emotional viewing of the 
film woule eredit him with, though in the development of 
the Eva Marie Saint character from onlooker to conmitted 
participant, we have to some extent Preminger's own con- 
fession that objectivity does not necessarily imply neut- 
rality or indifference. The film is based on the fervently 
pro-Zionist novel by Leon Uris. 

T.5. 


The Criminal Life Of Archibaldo De La Cruz (Mexico 1955) 
L. Bunuel. 


Bunuel's black comedy deals with a man who imagines 
himself to be a sadistic killer. He believes that because as a 
child he witnessed the shooting of his beautiful governess, 
that all his sexual drives will ultimately end in murder. 
In fact, his only successful murder is by accident - in 
the others he is an impotent participant. Bunuel shows the 
poverty of bourgeois relationships in which flowery sent- 
iment and meaningless cliches hide truer, unspoken, in- 
tentions. Had it not been for Joe Orton's 'Entertaning 
Mr. Sloane' which uses the same middle class language to 
describe bizarre and incongruous situations, it would 
be impossible to communicate to non-Spanish speaking aud- 
iences the power of the contrast of everyday euphemisms 
with the horrific reality. The bourgoisie, from behind 
their protective shells and mannerisms are unable to com- 
prehend or influence extraordinary events or their own 
relationships. 


Ped. + Goede 


abe 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers (USA 1956) Don Siegel 


One of the most effective and troubling films of its gen- 
re. In a small Californian town a doctor discovers that the in- 
habitants are somehow 'taken over! by a life that comes from 
giant pods while they are asleep. Yhen they wake up they are ex- 
ternally indistinguishible from their oricinal selves, they have 
merely lost their faculty for any emotion other than pleasure. 
The film is a harrowing plea for human inviolability and indi- 
viduality amainst all forms of totalitarian conformism, not least 
of all avainst that produced hy the mass media. (Note the extra- 
ordinary scene with the angelic voices coming from a transistor 
radio while the workers load another lopry full of pvods). The 
implausibilities of the plot become progressively less relevant 
as the tension generated hy the film translates itself into an 
intense inner experience, a state of mind in which the spcetator 
particinates., The ending of this admirable B-picture is only su- 
verficially consoling and stands in no relation to the gseruine 
aneuish that the film manages to evoke. Here we are shown - the 

_ possibility of a fete that is truly worse than death. 


T.E. 
Accident (GB 196 ) J.Losey; Dirk Bogarde, Stanley Baker 


A very carefully and symmetrically constructed film on the 
precariousness of tersoml ranvorts in an alienated society. The 
closed world of two Oxford dons (Bogarde — Baker) is gradually 
undermined by the intrusion of 2 vrovecatively sensual element 
(J.Sagsard) which forces them to reveal themselves. Faced with 
the challenge of youth and sex, the two men discover their own 
images of failure, an awareness against which both men make a 
last desperate struggle - each in his own distinct way - for sex- 
ual possession and domination. The result is that they bring deeth 
and degradation to their vunils, humiliation to their wives, and 
final, irrevocable defeat to themselves. 


Losey's mid-6Cs variation on the country house theme (cf. 
Smiles of A Summer Nieht, La Réele du Jeu) is mich bitterer and 
explicit than its predecessors (in that the old are still strong 
enouzh to destroy the young) and it catches all the ambivalence 
of a contemplative life hetween serenity and sterility, between 
poise and pose, exoressing in the subtle psychological intervlay 
of the characters the fundamental social-sexual rifts of our so- 
cial asvirations.-The screenplay is by H.Pinter, who puts in 2 
brief appearance. 


T.3. 

Hour of the Wolf (Sweden 1967) I.Bergman: M.v.Sydow 

One of the latent themes in Bergman's work becomes now ex- 
plicit: the theme of the vampire. The married couple in their re- 
lation to each other, the patient and the nurse, the artist and 
reality, God in relation to man - somehow they always have been 
vampires in Rereman's world. In Your of the Yolf society (the 
castle) feeds on the artist (Sydow) who himself is 4 vampire, 
feeding on the devotion of his ~ife and the body of his mistress, 
to hide his own artistic sterility. The film traces the deterio- 
ration of solitude into torment, torment into madness. The im- 
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possibility to communicate, the inability to create produce a 

kind of vacuum around the characters of the film which finally 
immlodes into a vatex of dissolution an@ insanity. Not even Berg- 
man's camera seems to remain outside, it is drawn into the strange 
whirling nightmare, away from the static, di ensionless confron- 
tation of faces (cf. Persona) ,plunging headlong ‘and hysterical- 

ly into weird images and fancies that owe a lot to Bunuel, Hitch- 
cock, Franju - and Corman. 


o.5. 


Paris Vu Par. 


Nouchet, Rouch, Pollet, Godard, Pohmer, Chabrol 
France 196 ) 

A film in six episodes of varying quality. The more out- 
standine ones: Chabrol's bitine sstire on the viciousness of 
hourgeois life in the Seiziéme (La Muette), where the constant 
bickering of husband and wife ends in 2 crescendo of anger, 
frustration and violence, while the son, in order to escane from 
the ordeal puts on earplues ind amuses himself by stabbing his 
mother's hatpins into a vortraib of the late Conrad Adenauer. 

Godard's contribution (Montparnasse - Levallois) concerns 
the plight of a girl who thinks she has got the letters to her 
two lovers mixed un. She starts a race against the Parisian 
pneumatic postal service, only to discover that the letters 
weren't mixed up after all. The joke is in the juxtaposition 
of two 'quartiers' Montvarnasse artists") and Levallois ("wor 
ers"). Because both lovers have the same job: one spends his 
time welding metal sculntures, the other doing hodywork repairs 
on cars. Both throw her out, incidentally, not because of the 
business with the letters, but becsuse they're more interested 
in their work than in her little intricues. 

Douchet (St.Germain) opens his story with a nice contra- 
puntal travelling sequence, but sets rather lost in the devi- 
ous manoevres of a male yrostitute and model, catering for Amer- 
ican college girls eager for tuition. 

Youch's sketch (Gare du Nord) is a technical virtuoso piece: 
Starting from the flat high up in an exasperatinzly noisy and 
uncomfortable avartment house to the suicidal jump from the 
railway bridge - one aninterrunted Ten Minute Take. 

The two remaining sketches: Rohmer's suhdved Place de L'it- 
oile (the snobbish elegance of a shirt salesman) and “ollet's 
rather blatant Rue St nis (a country bumpkin tries to make him- 
self at home with 9 racy Parisian whore). ' 


T.E. 


Diary of * Country Priest (France 1950) Pobert Bresson 


Rresson's early masterpiece, after the novel by Bernanos. 
The story of a young pr est whose journey leads from failure, 
doubt, isolation and loneliness to a renewal of Christ's cal- 
vary. tn the spiritually dead community which he is supposed 
to lead, Bresson's priest experiences his self-denying priest- 
hood as the only way of being human and alive. Yet, paradoxical- 
ly, this experience is bought at the price of chysical and spi- 
ritual suffering which leads to his physical death. An austere, 
yet passionately sensuous film, which Bazin once described as 


Os. 


'the ~henomenology of salvation and grace'. The visual -concrete- 
ness with which sson explores the spiritual _daemeine does in- 

deed endow everyday 1 ‘in-x French village with a vrofoundly 

spiritual significance. 


(Univ. of Sussex Film Soc. Feb. 13th ) TAR. 


The Trial of Joan of Arc (France 1962) Robert Presson 


Yor the dialogue of the film, Presson relied entirely on 
the wording of the actual records of tt trial from 1437. "But 
I left in only the essential. I gave the sentences a certain 
rhythm - and this is exactly the rhythm of the imazes." But 
Bresson is not so much concerned th the content of the word, 
whether truth or lie, faith or hypocrisy hides behind them is 
immaterial. The images are in direct contrast to the words, in 
that the fluency of sneech, the quick verbal exchanges are un- 
dercut by a visual lansuage that lives from the isolated detail. 
There are hardly any lorg-shots, the complete picture has to 
form itself in our own imagination, through en act of active 
particination. Those who refuse to participate, refuse to 'be- 
lieve' are given no easy spectacle - their partial vision of the 
film corresponds (presumably) to their partial apprehension of 
spiritual reality. 


(Univ.of Sussex Film Soc. Feb.27) — 


Mouchette (France 1957) Robert Bresson 


The story of a country girl whose loneliness and wride 
make her choose death. Bresson trensficures this simple tale 
(again, after a novells hy Bernanos) into a profoundly enig- 
matic and movine film. “e see Mouchette fluttering in the net 
of a world which she does not want to understend - finally treak- 
ine free through the sacrifice of love. Exploited, humiliated, 
pushed around and finally raped by an epilertic, she retains her 
spiritual innocence and attains salvation. t Bresson seems to 
have been interested in is to show the manifestations - often 
contradictory and paradoxical - of the vitality, the natural for- 
ce, the active love of an instinctively relizious soul, that is 
a human being who is not cut off from the powers of the natural 
world and her own emotional sources. (The film has a stransely 
pantheistic outlook, despite its jansenist tone.) Mouchette's 
energy is in itself a revolt against the volent barrenness 
of 2 world in picces: ‘Bresson is at times ily ironic and 
didactic (the scene where Nouchette throws d sot a girl hold- 
ing a bottle of nerfume,e.a.) In the opening scene, Presson 
wives us the key to his film. - Despite its metavhysical ner- 
spective, the film conveys an uncannily avt picture of the cor- 
runt meanness of provincial Gaullism. 


(Univ. of Sussex Film Soc. Feb. 20th) 2.E. 
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Toni (France 1934) Jean Renoir 


Set in a mediterranean landscave which is both sensuously 
rich and coldly hostile, Toni tells the story of a Spanish la- 
bourer who comes to France for work. The drama of love and pas-—- 
sion that ensues is handled in an extremely subdued and remar- 
kably objective tone. Renoir's fluid, unobtrusive direction is 
excellently used to bring out the dignity and quiet vitality of 
the characters. The portrayal of friendshiv, solidarity and lo- 
yalty among the workers is integrally worked into the picture of 
the hard (internal and external) conditions under which they 
make their living, which Renoir contrasts very subtly with the 
tint of corruption and violence that comes with their gradual 
embourgseoisement. - An extremely important and crucial film in 
the Penoir oeuvre, which should not be missed. 


T.E. 


Un_Homme et Une Femme (France 1966) ©. Lelouch; Anouk Aimee, 
J.1L.Trintignant. 


Anouk Aimee plays a wicow who meets, through their chil- 
dren, 9 racing car driver (Jean Louis Trintignant). Lelouch's 
range is not wide, but here he conveys, through the develop- 
ment of the love affair, the constant conflict between art and 
reality, subjectivity and objectivity, romanticisin and realism. 
The woman's. approach to the new relationship is both emotional 
(and romantic) and yet realistic. Her very romanticism means 
that the memory of her former relationship with her dead hus- 
band intrudes into her new affair. Lelouch's camera styles 
directly augment this approach. He contrasts, convincingly, his 
dyrical, beautiful, shots in colour - slow-moving tracks, 
long-shots, pans etc. ~ with a monochromatic documentary 
style - quick cuts, varied angles, fast cutting pace. 

The reality of the car rally is set against the romance 
of winning (winning the rally and the woman). It becomes | 
evident that some fusion of the dual approaches to life and 
love must be found by the end of the film, and the immediate 
question becomes - will Lelouch attempt an“ succeed in 
doing this? 

Ped. 


The Servant (G.B. 1963) J. Losey; D. Bogarde, S. Miles, W.Craig. 


When this film was released it was castigated by the critic 
of the 'Daily Telegraph' is dangerous leftist propaganda, with 
its story of a manservant taking over the running of his mas- 
ter's house and finally achieving complete ¢comination over 
his master. The truth is not so simple. 

Joseph Losey belongs to that group of young left-wing 
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intellectnals associated with the arts before the Second World 
War who anw progress fox the United States in terms of a mix- 
ture of Marxism and Roosevelt's New Deal. Unlike his opposite 
numbers in Britain who have relaxed comfortably into University 
Professorships or party politics, Losey was subjected to the 
searing experience of the Hollywooé Blacklist and 'anti-comn- 
unist' witchunts of the fifties. His view of life and his 

films are strongly affected by this. 

‘The Servant' is a deeply pessittistic film. Its characters 
are acutely observed and placed in their social setting. James 
Fox (the master) ané@ Wendy Craig (his cirl) might be seen in 
any of the more exclusive West End Discothemes. Dirk Bogarde 
(the servant) and Sarah Niles might be secn in one of the 
flashy and slightly sinister roadhouses just north of London. 

owever, although the relationships between the characters 
are precisely and beautifully worked out, the driving force of 
the film is Bogarde's demonic drive for mastery abd this is 
really somsthing outsi¢e the structure of the film Bogarde's 
physical and mental destruction of his master might as easily 
be taken by the 'Telegraph' critic as a cautionary tale for 
University Vice Chancellors faced with anarchy! 

Notwithstanding this basic weakness, this film scripted 
by Harold Pinter, is one of Losey's finest works an’ one of the 
greatest films made in Britain. 


Gedo 


Elvira Madigan (Sweden 1967) Bo Widerberg; Tommy Bergérren, 

: Pia Davermark. 

The problem with reviewing Widerberg's film is that its 
one quality is purely visual. As a Spyecta » it is truly 
stunning but the question remains’- how can one judge a film 
that relies entirely on a single merit? Neither Widerberg's 
direetion,mr the acting (despite Pia Degermarts's award at 
Cannes) are of any real distinction, being simply vehicles for 
the look of the picture. The plot is negligible and so inevit- 
able that its outcome is disclosed as the film begins. From here 
on, a subjective opinion is all that counts - whether an indiv- 
idual spectator has such admiration for the both bright and 
subdued locations that he can forgive the utter lack of sub- 
stance, Speaking personally then, Widerberg fails to con— 
vince with his overt ¢ ientality. The photography remains 
simply as the facade behid which is absolutely nothing. 


P.i. 


“1g= 


lieat_of the Night (U.S.A. 1967) Norman Jewison; Red Steiger, 
~ = Sidney Poitier, Warren Uatec. 

‘It's not the greatest filu ever made by a long shot, but it's a 
good one. It's not a yworld@~shaker as far as fi 
integration or segregation er racial nroblems are 
seduces people into thinking about a bit. here's a difference 
between hitting peop’ ever the heac and inducing them to think: about 
it. yway it's a great problem, a: it was a great pleasure fcr me, 
and it did make a few people viell maybe three, but that's about 
all’ (Rod Steiger) 


cin 


ebet 


- 1947) Urson Welles; Crson ‘lelies. 


A low-budget version of Shakespeare's play. ilade for R.K.G. in 
between horse cyeras. Shot in near darkness not only to create a mood 
of absolut desvair, but also to hide as much of the cardboard scener 
as possible. 

Naturally Lady Macbeth is relatively 
gives a 'large' performance. The attenpt is worthwhile, but unlike 
Welles' Ctheil here ho finds cinewatic images for Shakespeare's 

play ~ Iago in his net, the bathhouse scene ~ iiacbeth is very theatrical. 


lles as Macbeth 


Last Year at Narienbad (Trance 1967) alain Resnais. 


A hypnotic film, where the Cistinction between what on the screen 
is real and what is fantasy is blurred. 3one events, the rape, are fan- 
tasy projections. But the centrul question the film asi:s is never decided: 
have the couple met before, or does the man persuade the woman that this 
is so? any critics labcriously piece the aw together, and, as it 
were, re~project the im, properly fitted together, in their analyses. 
Resnais, the John Cage of the Surupean cin ma, in his preface, says, 
‘Hake what you want of the film, but remember, the person sitting next 
to you night not agree. 

Resnais is not concerned with giving positive weaning to the images 
he asseables; his aim is the reverse, to show us that any meaning is 
relative. Whether the u%-n an@ woman have met or not, if the man persuades 
the wouan they have and she has promised to ge away with him that is 
‘*.ough: they have as good as met. 


ReGeS. 


y hurvey; sl Freetian Jar., Shirley night. 


The play by Letoi Jones with its criginal cast, shot in a couple of 
weeks in Elstree (with exteriors ct in “ev York}. The encapsulated 
world of the New York subway, in wrich a whit: girl ada black man 
play out an incredible dance of death which, it seems, will only end 
when everyone is white cr dead. Some brilliantly cffective long takes 
(which is probably the only way you can deal with the inside of a i 
train compartment) which effectively build up the tension inherent in the 


that has ever portrayed the 


situation to breaking point. 
—wait for-the real explosion. 


eiice ond_atwosphere off 


Berzin ifeadow (U.S.S.2. 1936,"1S67) S.il-Fisenstein etc., etc. 


by KNisenstein 


A voconstructior 
about the col was 


worth 
an academic 


vtion of i 
var 


x and has no 
avilties at compesi 
vox of stills. 


holly Commmion (G 


Whitehead's 
Underground. ! 
Ginsberg, Ferl h i, Cors ,» Horovi 
al reading the on dune 
tell me it was 


Viva Zapata (U.S.A. 1951) EB. Kagan,M. Brando. 


Guarentted to brine tears to the eyes of the most hardened 
Maoist, this film tells the story of the life and death of 
Emiliano Zapata,one of the peasant generals of the 1912 Mexican 
Revolution. 


Kazan's film owes a considerable debt to Sisenstein.The care- 
ful cutting and framing of shots imbues inanimate objects with 
symbolic meanings and some of the extras look as though they have 
stepped straight out of Cetober. However,there is a critical 
aifference. Eisenstein's films were made on the spot by an artist 
who had lived through the greatest revolution in history.Kazan 

was trying to recreate in Hollywood the conditions of a peasant 
uprising which was,in the final analysis, against thesociety of 
which Hollywood is a part and a reflection.Thus the filmis a 
fake on the emotional level, just as the Hollywood camera tech- 
nique cannot reproduce Bisenstein's cinema of montage. Neverthe- 
less,Brando's portrayal of Zapata,coupled with the strongly 
emotional impact of the film's carefully worked out images, 
makes this film one to be seen,if only as a piece of catharsis 


for revolutionaries, 
Gd. 
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Play Dirty (GB 1968) André de Toth; Michael Caine 


War is a criminal enterprise. “e have seen many films 
with a similar message before. Or have we? The message, as of- 
ten as not, got garbled on the way from the scrivt to the screen. 
We had to doubt the sincerity of those who passed it on to us. 
We viewed scenes of exciting action, of heroic deeds, of com- 
radeship; and a feeling that there is a sense and purpose be- 
hind it 211 was always there. 


André de Toth's film succeeds within the limitations of 
the genre to convey the futility, the purposeless sacrifice of 
human life in war. What are these limitations? The film-maker 
must protect the audiences from feelings of boredom experienced 
py the soldiers in the field. He must keen a narrative flow. 


The film's method is presenting scenes of action without 
givine a sense of achievement. Anything in the positive direc- 
tion (physical or moral) is methodically cancelled out by its 
negative counterpart. One plus one equals zero. 


Ju. 


Dead_of Night (GB 1945) B.Dearden,Cavalcanti,Ch.Crichton, 
R.Hamer 
Dead of Night is one of the great classic horror films, 
and also one of the fim of that particular genre made in Ens- 
land. It consists of five separate stories and a narrative to 
join them up, inextricably linked. It is about the dream of an 
architect, who at the end of the film wakes up to find.... 


It is true 
what is to come. 
the simply hor.ifying. In t 
sonalities of ventrilogu 
chanzed, like Hitchcock's £ 
yet just plausible enough t 
so haunting. 

Astonishinzly, except for the unnecessary Crichton episode 
(humour. being utterly out of place), the film is a sinsle unit. 
Dearden's linking story builds up the tension suverbly to the 
twisted nightmare of the end. Pi Tis 


inema in its vowers of suggestion, hints of 

Hi i vrifying is the unexplained, not 
ia climactic episode, the per- 
are complet inter- 

», It is this subject, unreal 
try the subconscio hich is 


Coogan's Bluff (USA 1968) Don Siegel; Clint Eastwood 


"Clint Eastwood has 2n absolute fixation as an anti-hero. 
It's his credo in life and in all the films he's done so far. 
And it has been very successful, certainly for Clint Fastwood 
ana for those who own a niece of the victures. He insists on 
being an anti-hero. Where you would tread very lightly if you 


suggested to another actor — ‘why don't you have an affair and 

make the geirl séventeen years of age?' - he insists on it." 
(Don Siegel) 

Onibaba: see BFR I,1 Blow Up: BF? I,1 and BFR II,1 


In Cold Blood: PFR II,2 Knife in the ater: 1,1 
Dr Strangelove: BFR I7,1 (under Fail Safe) 


tots ‘ 


Night of. the Hunter: BFR IT 32 The Last Humt: BFR I1,2 
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The Wild Angels (USA 1965) Roger Corman: P.Fonda,N.Sinatra 


After having refused a certificate to The Tri (1967), 
the Brighton Watch Committee have now decided to 

earlier Corman film, The Wild Angels. Both films were 
first shown in this country at the Sdinburgh Festival. 


Little need to be said about the misguided displays of 
philistinism in the name of a non-existent public morality, 
which have recently been so frequent in Brighton, but the 
Wild Angels, thus unjustifyably victimized, deserves atten- 
tion. It can only be hoped that the Brighton Film Theatre 
will give a wider audience the opportunity to see Corman's 
first non-horror film since Machine Gun Kelly (1958), and 
his first film ever to treat a Contemporary subject. 


Experts on Corman's Poe adaptations have been quick to 
point out the remarkable similarity in the themes teween, 
say, The Tomb of Ligeia and the Wild Angels, in particul- 
ar in that the heroes of both films are haunted by the 
vision of the past which they cannot recapture and share a 
deeply felt emotional and psychic inability to cove with 
the loss of a person to whom they are attached. 


The Wild Angels relates the story of Peter Fonis('Blues') 


leader of a Califor n motorcycle cane. We first see him 
successfully aliens an older member of t gang ('the 
Loser') from his 'integrated' middle-class life (job, home) 
and make him join once more the restless, shifting life 

of the gang. During one of their sorties, the Toser nish 
shot down and arrested ty the police, whereupon the gang 
‘husts' him out of hospital. The Loser, however, dies as 
the direct consequences of their efforts, and Fonda decides 
to give him a proper funeral in the Loser's home town, com- 
vlete with funeral service and wake. The latter soon turns 
into an orgy celebrating the Toser's 'resurrection', for 
the purpose of which the cornse is taken out of the coffin 
and propyed up in a chair, with crash-helmet, creefer.-.- 

and all other insignia. In the grey light of the morning 
the gang takes the coffin to the cemetary, and upon the 
imminent arrival of the volice, makes a quick getaway. 
Ponda, desnite the sollicitations of his girlfriend (Nancy 
Sinatra) decides to stay on. The film ends with the camera 
tracking back out of the cemetary, leaving him solitary, 

at his friend's grave, pickins up a shovel; the 1a 
frames him in the arch of the cemetary gate whil 
sound of the police siren comes closer and closer. 


In the fate of Ponda we find a cluster of typical 
Corman themes: in search for the beloved friend, the lost 
cuide and father, the hero expresses a deep-seated fear 
of becoming mature and independent, escaping instead out 
of the world of active responsibility into a state of 
sombre réverie that paralyzes his will to action and makes 
him consent, almost conspire in a course of events that 
finally brings release through self-imrolation (Fonda, in 
the final scene covering his friend's grave, is ¢ course, 
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symbolically digging his own). 


What is so interesting about the film is that Gorman 
makes Fonda so obviously the embodiment of a romanticised 
and psychoanalysed Hamlet - an interpretation with which 
he then tries to characterize sociolocically the gang's 
particular form of social protest. Fonda's emotional ore- 
dicament becomes emblematic of the gang's objective posit- 
ion in society. They belont to a generation whose rejec- 
tion of society ("where you're going?" asks the policeman - 
“anywhere but here" is the answer) expresses itself in 
the reactionary romantic dream of the lost leader (the 
Nazi insignia), a dream whose melancholy futility is some- 
how implicitly acknowledged (their regular haunt is called 
the 'Tsland Ferry Terminal’), and there is an almost RBres- 
sonian sadness even about their violence which can only be 
exorcised by a transfiguration of agony into ecstasy( the 
Loser's only wish in his death agony is a smoke, so he can 
"get high") or by the orgiastic ritual of the 'resurrec- 
tion’. 


Corman is obviously sympathetic to the spiritual plisht 
of his characters, emohasizing their almost metaphysical 
yearning for a simole, strong and heroic life (in one scene 
they are performing a bullfight and a tournament, with 
their bikes as charsers and palm-leaves as lances - expres-— 
sion of a hopelessly buried desire for an archaic form of 
valour and chivalry - incidentally, the only scene where 
Corman makes dramatic use of the Uhuosetives'\. 


The sober, almost ascetic direction (some of the vi- 
sually most memorable scenes »re shot at dawn, in a curi- 
ously detached, gsrey-blue light - €.4. the ride into the 
desert, the funeral) translates the gane's simple emoti- 
ons and aspirations ("we want to be free to ride wherever 
we please") into a direct, affirmative visual diction: of 
simple metaphors (the horse which they set free, Fonda 
pensive at the bow of a toat, the gate with ‘cemetary’ 
written across it that frames Fonda in the final shot) 


On the other hand, the thematic develoment of Fonda's 
character with its implied pathological side of melancho- 
lia and romantic Byronism ("we're not God's children, we're 
Hell's angels") indicates the limits of Corman's sympathy, 
py contrasting the hero with a contemporary social con- 
text of oil-wells and derricks, where the foreman, irrit- 
ated by Fonda's iron cross, shouts "we used to kill guys 
who wore that kind of garbage". No longer set amidst the 
oneiric realms of the worlds of Poe, the hero seems in- 
finitely more vulnerable to the eritical eye of Corman's 
own intelligence. 


Not only is his self-indulgence checked by the rough 
edees of an alert society, summarily represented by the 
ever-present susrdians of a public order, the police- 
patrol, but his sullen rebellion and yearning for free- 
dom seems to spring from a frame of wind that feeds on 


Ie 
its own despair. Thé latent death wish of Fonda, finally 
made so-explicit in the cemetary, is matched by two strik- 
ing scenes, in which Corman critically defines both the 
origins and limits of his heroes revolt. 


In the pre-credit scene we see a young hoy on a tri- 
cycle pedal frantically towards the canera in an attempt 
to escape from the dismal back-garden of his home, nursued 
by his anxious mother, when his dash for freedom is sudden- 
ly stopped hy the wheel of Fonda's motorbike. The visual 
link and identification between the boy and Fonda is in- 
stantly obvious, but is siven its critical focus, as the 
hoy is retrieved by his mother, while the camera travels 
along the wooden fence of the garden, giving the physical 
sense of imprisonment of shabhy back-lots from which Fon- 
da is tryine to escrne. 


The other scene is that of the horse which the gang 
sets free (once again, a straightforward identificati 
symbol) but which, unsecustomed to its freedom, makes 
such a row that it attracts the attention of two policemen 
to the gang's presence, thus starting the fatal chase of 
which the Loser is to become the victim: the form, howover 
insignificant in itself, which the rvone's desire for fre 
dom takes, inevitatly ovrovokes society and the esta”lished 
authority into a nervous vigilence, continually forcing 
upon them 2 confrontasion, in which they are forever dest- 
ined to lose. 


T.E. 


Pit and the Pendulum (1961) xoger Corman; Vincont Price 


This is not tho best of Corman's horror movins based on themes 
from Poe - it lecks the vervo of its predocessor, the Fr11 of the 
House of Mshor end the rosplendont offects of those wiich camo later 
Sneh as The Masque of the Rod Death - but it is cxco.lont cinuma 
and gives one a good idea of the unique style which Corman ovolved. 

Tt eonnot be srid that Cormrn completely esptures the Spirit of 
Poe's storics:to do so would be to show A gronter awaroncss of the 
sexual foars and anxictics about identity which underly them, But 
this is not Corman's intention and in his own terms he is highly 
suceessful.fhe full horror of Poz's storics,trensfcrred to the 
sereen, vould probably be too meh for an a-dience to take,since 
while words cxn maintain a curtain distance,images meke an immediate 
impact.So the Horror movie must utilise considerable degree of 
stylisation.he spect>tor wishes to be highly conscious of the 
fictional nature of whet he is wetchin $s rosssnringly unreal, 
on the other hend almost -nything can happ orman maintains an 
axtrnordinarily oven and consistent tone, hich taken be taken in 
more than one way snd which can shi m epparont supornaturalism 
to an ostensible naturrlism without any 4 rdness.1n this object- 
ive he has the immen ravantage of the performances of Yineent 
Prico,whose acting comb s sinecrity vith sclf-parody,r: gned 
helplessness with » suggestion of active melovol.nce,guilt and 
ivnoecence.in fret he problem which presents itself in these movies 
is deciding what sort of person Yincont Price is.From tho very 
boginning the audionee is disarmed by berns able to identify with 
tho aggressively rationrlistic questioning of John Kerr,who seoms 
daoterm nod to solve the whole mystery in five minutes flat and by 
tho movie's own rendiness of mock itsclfjas whon,in snswor to Kerr's 
domend to know whether his sistur is bnrie ,Pricc ansvers in his 
inimityble monsurad tones,"In © manicr of spenking,yes "$ But at 
the somo time tho earnastness of the participants oncourages us 
to suspond our seopticism and find out the truth.Vineent Prico 
apporrs to be innocert of sny responsibility for his sister's living 
burial and to be nincly coneern:d and distraught about it yet 
at the same time we are conscious of his "fearful tension" and 


“definite guilt." This discrepancy reflects doeper polaritics in 
Poe: between the conscious ,reasoning mind,symboliscd by the castle 
on the towering cliff,acd the drives of the nneonseious, symbolised 
by the sea ponding age.nst the rocks,And it is worked ont in 
Kichard Matheson's seript, vhrough - double tristsPrice's sister 
Doctor to frighten him 


ting with the 


acteristically come when the moviegoer is off guard - it is the 
second shot of the skull in the coffin (os Kerr,with impressive face 
is pbout to leave) thet is pr 
conelusion,a shot of B rbar St. 

grillo of her esge,comes after Kerr's consoling “Its all over now." 
Cormsn,in these movies,opens vp new possibilities of oxprossions 

as when the camera slowly tracks through a doorway and halts, 
virtually fiaming « bloodeurdling scream. Osear Gould 
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Wild Strawberries (Sweden 1957) Bergman;Sjoberg ,Bibi 
Anderson. 


Tnguestionably Bergman has made 2 place for himself in the 
history of cinema and it 11 have to left to time to deter- 
mine more precisely what that is,but evn now it is impossible to 
think of him with eny confidence as a major figure.'the Oeuvre 
has a generslly impressive appea. ce but there is no one film 
that be called a masterpicce.Wild berries probably st2nds 
up as well as any of them to rev. g d it hers a further 
importance in thet it initiated a whole series of “uropean films 
in which one single day in 7 sracter's life is held up to 
detailed scrutiny,as the meeti point of past and future. 

the professor ,pl-yed by Sjo a predecessor of Bergmen in 
the sish cinema and director of Frenzy for which Bergmen wrote 
the seript,is shown on the day when he is to be hononred at an 
academic ceoremony.itz Fears of desth are reflected in the famous 
opening dream sequence,with its clock without hands,a horse drawn 
hoarse spilling a coffin which he sees himself;the impnise to 
Life is contained in his memories of his youth and associated 
with the wild dra. ries that give the film its title.The failure, 
both of his own merriage and of his daughter is dramatised by the 
couple to whom they offer a lift after the car accident.For all 
his apparent achievement the professor seems to have lived in vain. 
His self-centredness and indifference to others has meaningless 
the lives of others as well of his own. 


With sub-titles and the original dialogue the film is able 
sustain its tone of lugubrious ielancholy end involve an audience 
it it,but without the Swedish langnage it f and the vital 
inflections of the original actors it can only be described as 
& camp experionce.itthe stra ght-down-the-middle tones of the 
American dubbed voices,2 through their lines at so many bucks 
an hour as if it were Dr dcere,or perhaps something more high- 
brow,like Run For Your Life,gives the film a whole new dimension 
- for one thing you arc conscious that its flnt-footed visual 
style is pure Hollyvood of the 1940s. 


But the weeknesses are in the film itself.Bergman's script- 
weiting beckground is terribly evident.Almost everything ,cxcept 
the dream sequences,is done through words so that Bergman seems 
not only not to be a good ractor,but not to have any sense of 
the possibilities of ¢ y : Wild Strewberries 
with two films r:ccn television ,Menhunt an 
How Green Wes My Valley,by tvo ere: t masters of the medium,ord 
and Lang,the d fference is obvious tould have been possible 
to wetch both of these th the sound turned off and lose very 
little,because everything is there,clesrly spelled out in_ visual 
terms.it will,of course,be argued that there is no special virtue 
in this,that words are part of cinoma toozand that this characteristic 
of Lang snd Ford can be explained by the fret that they started out 
makins silent pictures,But the distinetion is actuelly crucial. 
With = good director the way he shoots a scene has a certain right- 
nesssyou cen see why he did it this woy rather than another way. 
With Bergmen there scem to be no principles involved and searcely 
even an individual thumbprint.Most scenes rre long conversations 


“othing wrong 
with thet in itsels; its a perfectly natural to go about things 
and Bereman's readiness to do this without v ks pe admire ble 
sidered =: a 
rategy a 


in 
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really 


a nice 


offerod verbally ond Borgmen isn't sble to convey it in other ways. 
The theme is role tively benal and Sucoi -d-hend Kefka - "guilty of 
guilt" doesn't do snyth'ng to devpen ny of the scenes verge 
on self- parody: - 8ibi Anderson es the da and in | 
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Dudley Craven 
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The Fall of the House of Usher (U3A 1961) Roger Corman; 
Vincent Price. 


One cannot see this film and come away sayi ‘Just 
another Horror Film!' Roger Corman has adapted, nsiderably, 
Edgar Allan Poe's short story, and developed it into a 
full-scale Tragedy. For, thourh the cinematic style is 
Gothic, the dramatic vision is Greek. 


The film begins without Corman's usual, symbolic, pre- 
eredit and credit senuence. At least, the symbolism is of 
colour rather than image; colour plays a dominant part in 
this film 


It then opens with a youngman, Philip, riding through 
desolate countryside, up to a decaying mansion - the House 
of Usher - to visit his fiancee, the beautiful, sweet, 
Madeline Usher. She, with her brother Roderick (Vincent 
Price), are the sole descendants of the line of Usher. 


The young man is initially introduced to Roderick, a 
forbidding and eecentric character who is unwilling, at first, 
to let him see Madeline, and then, having been overridden in 
this, he tries to stop Madeline leaving with Philip to marry. 
One is led to believe at this point that Roderick is in love 
with his sister and thus prevents her departure by insisting 
that she remains in her room resting. 


However, he now begins an explanation of the truth which 
is to gradually emerge as the film develops. Just as the 
House of Usher - the mansion itself - is decaying, and has a 
erack that is shortly to split and bring it ersashing down; 
so the House of Usher - the two living Cescendants - are 
victims of hereditary mental illness and will probably die 
from it. Roderick's explanation of this cirumstance has much 
in common with Gresk Tragedians. The hubris - the flaw, the 
sin - which has to be stoned for, is not his, but inherited. 
He shows Philip the portrait gallery of Usher ancestors - 
swindlers, whores and murderers. He tries to explain that he 
and his sister must die without heirs, but Philip does not 
accept this until the end when Madeline herself has gone 
mad. Tt is Roderick's strength and greatness that he realises 
that he and his sister must die without heirs (if necessary, 
prematurely), #nd his final triumph is thet this is achieved 
in the end. 


Roderick and Madeline have committed no crimes themselves, 
put can be considered the victims of fate (so much a pre- 
occupation of Corman in his Poe films) and this is not a 
Christian film - it is fatalistic. It is true that there is 
a shot of a crucifix, but this is ironical in its context, 
and only serves to illustrate the point that a Christian 
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redemption is not available to Roderick and iladeline. 


As mentioned before, colour plays an important part in 
this film. Red is the dominant coqlour of the House of Usher. 
Red carpets, red tapestries, a red cloak and waistcoat for 
Roderick, a red dress for Madeline. Red for sin and guilt, 
and red for the tainted blood that has passed dow through 
generations of Ushers. 


In this sombre red setting Philip is conspicuous in his 
blue suits and jackets - representing sanity and normality 
and insensitivity to some extent. Philip's nightmare seouence 
starts in Cobalt and turquoise blue, when he still believes 
that Rogerick is the evil adversary. ‘When this dream turns 
to purple, we know that he is approaching the truth that he 
will Pind so difficult to comprehend - that the source of 
evil is not always easily located, nor is it punished dir- 
ectly; and that in its final working out innocents may have 
to surfer. 


Roderick's own paintings are discordant strokes and whirls 
of piain red and blue, mirroring the strugsle between sanity 
and insanity in his own personality. The enlour red is also 
significant in another connection. The House of Usher is 
almost entirely lit by red canéles and at one stage Roderick 
takes two of them ané coapares them with himself and his 
sister as two flickering an? sensitive (they are even phys- 
ically hyper-sensitive to noiss light an@d touch) objects in 
a world of darkness (misunderstanding). He knows that, Mad- 
eline is young, pretty and planning to marry Philip, but 
that this will spread the hereditary curse to more dascend- 
ants - the only solution is her death. There is the obvious 
point too, that burning candles mark the passage of time 
and the red can@les are burning out along with the Usher 
Lineage; and if it is red wax cripping at the beginning of 
the film, by the end it is the red blood of Usher. 


Corman has often reinforced his themes with architec- 
tural parallels, and, as mentioned, the: House of Usher - 
the mension - fulfills this role. When Philip, near the 
elose of the film, chases the deranged Madeline through the 
eonvoluted, cob-webbed, passages of the house, tension 
mounts and when he finally reaches a large door we expect 
that behind this lies the evil, the curse, perhaps the 
monster. But, he opens it, an? he is back in the familiar 
entrance-hall of the House. fhe curse of the House of Usher 
has no single awful enbotiment - it is a continually per- 
petuate? curse that re-appears, insidiously, from gener- 
ation to eration. Fate, arvitrarily it seems to Corman y 
chooses the moment for it to ve eradicated, and there are 
some individuals, like Roderick, who, esught up in this 
moment have the wisdom to realise this an? the courage to 
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take advantage of it, even at great personal sacrifice and 
suffering. 


One must mention also Corman's extremely professional 
technique. After some 40-504 films he h achieved a rare 
skill in-direction and editing. The shots in this film are 
varied, but rarely obtrusive. Indeed, during conversations 
he often merely cuts or pans from face to face, without dis. 
tracting attention from delivery and facial expression —- 
this is possible only with an actor of Vincent Price's 
quality. Corman is very fon@d of backward tracking shots - 
this enables him to give the impression of slowly revealing 
the rooms and passages of the house (and, by implication, 
each facet of the truth of ths situation) while at the same 
time allowing us to see the reaction of the visitor - Philip - 
to zach situation. There are also sutden jump-cuts to un- 
usual objects, or to Roderick's sudden presence in a door- 
way. These are intended to create unease, to demand explan- 
ation, and to explain why Philip never seriously tries to 
ab@uct Madeline from the houss. Like Philip, we are torn 
between wanting him and Madeline to make a quick escape, 
and wanting to stay and discover the real explanation for 
the unnatural atmosphere and happenings. 


Finally - one is aware that this film is open to many 
interpretations an? oné woul? not presume that this one 
does full justice to the director's intentions. At any 
rate, judging by Corman's remarks about another of his 
films, he regards horror stories as vehicles for his per- 
sonal philosohpies, and the viewer finally has to decide 
whether he has succecded adequately in reinforcing and un- 
iversalising Poe's story or not. 


Pauline Jones 


( Curzon, Feb. 22nd, 11 pom ) 


Revenge Of The Vampire (Black Sunday) (Italy 1960) !'.Bava; 
B.Steele 


This film, avart from its intrinate interest, is worth 
noting as another exanple of the strange and arbitrary 
ways in which the British Board of Film Censors works. Un- 
‘der its original title, the film was refused a certificate 
for eight years. Finally released under its present title 
and apparently only slightly cut, it does not seem notic- 
ably more depraving and corrupting than the regular dict of 
'yammer Horrors' released over the years. Perhaps this case 
is a bizarre exanple of protectionalism. 
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Bava's film is basically a reworking of the Dracula tale. 
Set in nineteenth century Transylv » it concerns the return 
to life of a Countess and her lover who had been executed for 
witcheraft two hundred years before. “er remaining descendants 
an old man an@ his two chiléren - understand what her return 
to life in olves an@ have to explain this to the two visiting 
doctors whose meddling started off the process in the first 
place. The only chance for the tyo-hundred year old witch to 
come to life for good is to transfer tothe pody of her des- 
eendant (Barbara Steele). The younger doctor thwarts her and 
wins the love of the young countess, but only after the old 
count, his son, and the older doctor have been killed. 


If it is rot a contradiction in terms, Bava could be des- 
eribed as a down-to-earth director of the supernatural movie. 
This apellation is meant to be taken in opposition to the other 
two major streams, the merely oedestrian (sea Fisher, Ter- 
ence Young et ale} and the philosophical (Roger Cormari, Ingmar 
Bergman). 


Bava's major limitation seens to be that he interprets the 
story he is given only in terms of internal consistency and 
adds nothing of his ow. An interesting comparison cau be made 
with Cormants Poe films (see other reviews in this issue). The 
situation of the old Count in the Bava film is superficially 
similar to that of Roderick Usher in 'the Fall Of The House Of 
Usher’, but the character has no depth. Such depth can only be 
given by the guiding hand of a director with something to say. 
Similarly, the final confrontation between the hero and the 
witch in the guise of the heroine should fom some sort of 
climsaz to the ambiguities which have gone pefore - the man of 
science in the hands of the powers of the suvernatural, the 
young boy wrestling with his remote ancestor. In fact the 
scene falls slightly flat and the climax of the film has come 
earlier at the point where the tide turns in the plot as the 
hero manages to kill the witeh's lover. 


Within this limitation, it should be said that Bava stands 
apart as a craftsman from the run-of-the-mill horror director. 
In his style, his sets ang his cast Bava stands as a lone heir 
of the Gothic tales of Monk Lewis. -The film's atmosphere is 
completely consistent not only in the classic set pieces such 
as when Barbara 3teele is first seen standing in the door of 
a puined chapel with two wolfhounds on 4 leash, but also in the 
careful use of tracking shots through stone corridors, slow 
pans around gloomy chambers, an¢ sparing and not obtrusive use 
of low angle shots to impart a sense of menace. 


However, once again at this teehnical level the essential 
emptiness of the film becomes elear in comparison with Corman. 
Corman's pans start or end with some figure or object essen- 
tial to the action, Bava's teri just to peter out. Corman's 
tracking shots are slmost invariably used when a character's 
understanding of his or her situation is changing» Bava's 
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tracks are merely io get the characters from one place to. 
another with the addition °f sone atmosphere on the way. It 
may be that Bava has nothing to say in his films, or nothing 
which can be sai? in terms of horror fi *, Lr 805 it seens | 
a great pity that sueh obvious technical skill should go to 
produce films which are competent but no more. 


Geoff Jones 


Machine Gun Kelly (USA 1958) R.Corman; C.Zronson 


Throughout this film one marvels at Corman's great skill 
and versatility. His magnificently economical camera-worl 
transforms the film (made on a small budget) so he is al 
to give, for instance, a minor bank raid great dramatic 
impact. He has the ability to force the audience into t 
drama along With the actors. In other scene, the reali 
of the vicious wild-cat is heightened by several quick 2 
in on snarling teeth. Though the eye of the actual spectator 
could not achieve a zoom, how meh more does his mind bring 
into mental close-up the proximity of the jaws. Corman is 
masterly at transforming the heightened mental awareness of 
his characters into the equivalent visual an¢ sonic components 
on his celluloid and his somd-track. To achieve this he uses 
the full variety of cinematic tecimiaues. Yet his camera-work 
is never allowed to intride and is subdued when the narrative, 
rather than the action, is developed. With such a range at 
his command Corman is free to utilise the conventions of 
the gangster genre and he ean contrast these with more human 
sentiments. 


Thus his sinister gangster are played by a really strong 
east of heavies (Richard Devon, Jack Lanbert et.) and Kelly 
is played by ancther known heavy - Charles Sronson. Through 
dialomue, sets, side-lighting, and over-extravagant thirties 
apparel Corman constructs a flashy thirties atmosphere and 
places in it caricatures ranging from strong silent punmen, 
weaselly informers to a busty Drothel Madan. Sven the cops 
are show merely as efficient finger-print experts and photo- 
sorters, And into this traditional, gangster-movie, setting 
he places his anti-hero, conveying a very human portrait of 
rd. This man, who becomes a sangster even though he is 
petrified by the sight of coffins, sxulis, etc, is compeiled 
to continue as 'Machine Gun Kelly' to keep his woman and 
his pride and identity. Initially presented as sn unsympath- 
etic toughie, as the film continves his experiences and his 
motives are revealed on examination he proves tn be a 
stronger, more sympathetic character. Parallel vith this 
revelation his character is continuing its own development 
towards self-knowledge, partly throush the explanation, partly 
through the action. As his women explains that she is the 


Na 
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the real force behind the character - ghe has provided the 
machine gun - so Kelly begins to question his orm status. 


The gangster sub-culture is more firmly tied to society 
than possible when Corman works in the Horror genre. The clothes 
and ears are of the thirties anc, in this period, the indiv- 
idual could perhaps establish his identity only as a ganster 
precisely because in the despair and frustration of the dep- 
ression the pinnacles of authority were seen also to be crumb- 
ling. With the widespread lack of respect for authority an 
external hierarchy and elite arose in some cities. Highly 
artificial,its roles, based as they were on ancient Sicilian 
customs, were as stereotyped as those of the conventional 
forces of law an” order. In that Kelly is an Irishman heis 
even less at ease in the organisation - a point Corman has 
developed further in 'St. Valentine's Day Massacre’. 


Kelly's badge of office is his machine gun and in one scene 
he shows immense pride in being sable to assemble it very spedd- 
ily from its parts. Corman contrasts his stagy, mechanical, 
toughness with his impotent cowardice when faced with the 
symbols of death. The falseness of the gangster's position as 
a parasite on society is revealed by contrasting the human 
emotion - cowardice - with the hollow guestures of violence 
that those playing at gansters are compelled to take. 

When Kelly is finally faced with the showdown - surrender or 
be killed - he is forced to admit his cowardice and gives 
himself up. Unable to maintain the facade any longer he 
surrenders his machine-gun and his identity as a gangster. 


Pauline Jones 


La Baie des Anges (France 1962) Jacques Démy; J.Moreau, C.Nann 


Démy's films seem to float: situated within a real world, 
their movement and rhythm nevertheless lift them from the 
ground of necessity 3nd continzency into a realm - not so much 
of fantasy and unreality, but-into a world ere the imeges 
merely point to something, move towards something without ever 
setting caucht in a- system of precise reference or mes 
if Démy - moralist though he is at heart - was too self-con- 
scious, too much intent on pleasing his audience (in a world 
where there is little to be pleas about) to ever fix his 
tales to a definite moral pesvective. 


This is particularly true of F es, and Démy has 
found a singularly appropriate image t yy this suspension, 
this floating of significance within motion: the spinning rou- 
lette wheel (underlined by the circular, 'unlifting' musical 
theme that is constantly recurring). Just as the wheel's move- 
ment comes froma centre that throws the ball spinning 
the perinhery, so Démy's mise -scéne places his two 
ters, or rather their passions and emotions, at the cent 
while the nature cf their passion, the movement of their emo- 
tion act like a centrifugal pull to the per to the mar- 
gin of society, and of life itself. 


For Jean (Claude Mann), this transition froma 'real' 
world: into a suspended state of being is traced by the trans- 
image of money: we first see him as a *ank-clerk, with 
hundreds of bank-notes going daily through his hands. This 
money, its value has no meaning for him - in fact, he vresum- 
ably has to force himself not to give it sny value and see it 
as a commodity, an ohject. With the trip to the casino, however, 
this relation is changed - money has become an object of in- 
tense evotional significance and value. But in the course of 
the film ( through the repeated cycles of aaining and losing) 
this emotional significance is drained away and purged acain. 


Althouch Démy's fluid style spares us any explicitly mor- 
al reflexion or confrontation about the nature of money, the 
two asvects of Jean, hank-clers and gambler do give us a mir- 
ror imave of two fundamental attitudes to money, both false, 
and yet tynical of our society. 


With the character of Jackie (Jeanne Norean), a third dimen- 
sion appears in Démy's imare of money. Concrete symbol a Set 
false vitality and vover over her own destiny, her suv t of 
it is the manifestation of a deenly-felt anziety, ultimstely a 
feax of death, which is the more obsessional for being born 
from the secret knowleize that the lying, the cheating has only 
petrayed herself, and that age, physical decay, and the inner 
cancer of a wasted life cannot be cheated or bought off. 

Jackie is a tragic figure, in that she herself knovs that 
money is not the fountain of eternal youth, and that her perpe- 
tual attennt to capture a lost spontaneity only accelerates the 
process, while the consummation of Life's i tensity in the brief 
ecstatic moments of playing ani winning barely covers the void 
from which she suffers. 
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Life is like a wheel: Démy proposes us two facets of this meta- 
phor; for Jean, the roulette wheel is the release from the daily 
drab routine in the bank, promising fortune and adventure - for 
Jackie it is the ever-renewed hope of susnending time, and as 
such,a release both from her own anxiety and from the fixed res-= 
ponsibilities of her life (hustand, child, friends) which the 
roulette wheel, as it were, dissolves into a universe of dizzy- 
ing freedom and movement.(The theme of suspended time is parti- 
cularly well broucht out at the end, when, having once again 
lost everything, she continues to gamble,on the money from her 
pawned watch. 


Contravuntal to this theme of money shored against the 
ruins of an empty existence, Démy develops the theme of chance 
and gambling in another direction: love. (Démy likes to wisua- 
lize and dramatize the banal, everyday metaphor, such as 'love 
is a gamble', or 'the ups and downs of life', i.e. the wheel of 
fortune.) That Jean and Jackie should have met seems to be sub- 
ject to the same arbitrary law that reigns at the gambliarm table. 
Rut for Jean, this chance encounter develops into something real, 
a love for Jackie which is almost as obsessive as her addiction 
to eambling. He 'can't live without her'. Against dackic's fear 
of ase and death, Michel wants to pledge his youth ani his love, 
that is the possibility of a common life to fill the void that 
has brought both of them to the casinos. 

For Jackie on the other hand, the instant gratification at 
the tips of her fingers when gambline has become infinitely 
more real and potent a craving, and she must reject him - maybe 
also because she sees how similar her addiction to gambling is 
to his sensual love for her. In her, the lust for money has 
destroyed all other forms of human relationship, exchanmed the 
prosvect of a comfortable life for a philesovhy of freedom, an 
existential living of the moment. But again, the roulette wheel 
exposes this philosophical stance as illusory, it might seem to 
spin freely, but does it not embody in its movement the supreme 
arbitrariness and absurdity, to which Jackie has irrevocably 
tied herself - the very negation of freedom. Enslaved by the 
roulette wheel, her passionate nature, her desires,-oven her 
joyous exuberance merely hichlizht the futility of her life - 
from which the gambling is to liberate her. 


While Jackie's life is thus descriting a vicious circle, 
Jean's is like a tangent to that circle: drawn into the macic 
ring of the roulette, he discovers first an obsession, and then 
the promise of love. Ry deciding to leave , Jean shows that he 
has understood the fatal ambivalence of his dual obsession, and 
having to choose between love and gambling, he chooses the for- 
mer, giving thus the possibility of a final choice to Jackie. 
Havine experienced the cower of genuine love, recognized its 
movement towards develonoment and fulfilment, he can b k the 
masic circle, he has found the centre of his existence. He 
can now go hack to Paris (the centre), away from the peripher- 
al course of the roulette ball (the Cote, Cannes, Nice, Monte 
Carlo). He has undercone a kind of 'education sentimentale': 
gambling and love, thouch soringine from the same desires, are 
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mutually exclusive, one being the negation of the other. Against 
the values of the instant, Jean chooses duration. 


The question is whether Jackie accepts the choice offered 
to her. Démy leaves the issue unresolved, merely pointing out the 
essential tension © between the characters, and underlining 
it in terms of the clothers they wear. Jean wears the black suit 
of sobriety and reason, indicating his "andtetion'y however, by 
his white dinner jacket. Jackie, on the other hand, wears white 
when we first see her, while durine her association with Jean 
there is always a mixture of bleck and white, oftcn almost men- 
acing in its conflicting intensity (the black evening dress wit 
the blond hair, e.g.) Esnecially troubling is the scene where 
she tells Jean that she is not coming with him, and where her 
white corset is starkly contrasted with her black peignoir - 
exoression of her fundamental, ss it were openly admitted, dua- 
lity.(The black-and- white of the clothes is obviously anala- 
zous to the alternative sectors on the roulette wheel, the al- 
ternatinge turns of fortune, which cancel each other out - as do 
the moral and emotional impulses of Jackie.) Despite the fact, 
therefore, that white and black mean different things in the 
two characters, and that Jackie all in white at the end seems 
to match Jean's uniform black (an optimistic combination), the 
white dress refers us hack to the heeinning, and the circle is 
once more closed. Démy's visual languase seems to preserve the 
ambivalence of the ending (everyone can imagine the ending as 
he pleases, reveling lf rather than something bout the 
enigmatic Démy). This is underlined by the penultimate shot when 
Jackie rushes out cf the casino and is successively reflected 
in the row of mirrors. The image is very powerful,and reminds ° + 
ts. off: the ball sninnine alone the alternating séctors a’ the 
roulette. Does this mean her own course has finally come to a 
halt = or do, on the contrary, the ors reflect her image hack 
into the interior of the casino, negatine the very nossibility of 
escave? 


T.B. 


ie ‘ 5 
+) 4.e. the extent to which he has been drawn into her world. 


(shown on BEC 2, Friday Feb. 7th ) 
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Viridiana (Spain, 1961) Luis Bunuel; Francisco Rabal; 
Silvia Pinal. 


“Except for my three surrealist films, made between 1928 
and 1932, I have never proposed a subject to a producer. 

I have made only films T was given to make, turning down 
those I thought too bad and trying to make something of 
those I accepted. Even films like El and Robinson Crusoe 
were films I was hired for." 


Un Chien Andalou, L'Age d'Or and Los Hurdes are the three 
films Bunuel refers to here. All three were in some way or other 
personally financed and made independently. Bunuel's subsequent, 
often better know, films were all made within the restrictive 
framework of the commercial film industry in Mexico, Spain or 
Prance. It is generally thought Bunuel cheerfully adapted 
himself to this framework with complete success. While it is 
true his servility to these organisations never descended to 
total degradation, a viewing of L'Age d'Or (1930) after any of 
Bunuel's commercial (and artistic) successes is a revolutionary 
experience, a revelation of the possibilities of surrealistic 
techniques in the medium of film. Wever in commercial film does 
Bunuel achieve such honesty of vision in such depth. 


Bunuel has been defined as an ‘anarcho-marxist' and as a 
'freudo-marxist' and these labels are of some use in describing 
him but the outstanding ingredient of his early films and the 
best thing in his later films is the hypnagogic imagery - 
instinctively conceived imagery which is structured in a kind of 
exploratory process that culminates in m intensely concentrated 
statement about reality - in a subjective vision of reality. 


"T ask that a film discover something for me" (Bunuel) 


Viridiana made in 1961 - first film in his native Spain 
since Los Hurdes in 1932 - is based on a script written by 
Bunuel himself. On completion of the film, the Spanish 
authorities became disturbed and attempted to destroy all copies 
but Bunuel and the film had already gone. World wide distribution 
of the film ensued. 


The film's story, “sprang from one image. That's how I work 
each time; the whole work flows from one image like a fountain" 
(Bunuel). A detailed synopsis of the total plot as later 
developed and as it emerges in the film is not really relevant 
to seeing the film in person. He treats a basic complexity of 
themes and the treatment is ambiguous. Rich in psychological 
characterisation and pointers to social problems it is a film 
open to numerous interpretations. 
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A celebrated moment is the appropriation of the manor 
dining room by diseased beggars who banquet on a vast table 
covered with embroidered cloth and lavish candles, to the 
panoramic climax of the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel's 
"Messiah". Dance and orgy culminate in a freeze of beggars 
supping in a precise visual allusion to the pose of Leonardo da 
Vinci's painting "The Last Supper’. For da Vinei the central 
figure of the composition is Christ, for Bunuel it is a blind 
beggar. 


Many people feel sincerely that Bunuel's films are the 
products of ‘a morbid mind’ or, similarly, consider his work to 
be excessively preoccupied with 'personal obsessions’. Bunuel 
has spoken honestly on such problems. In an interview in Mexico, 
speaking on the subject of his commercial films he said: 


"To have a code at all is childish to many people, but not 
to me. I am against conventional morality, traditional 
sacred cows, sentimentality and all that moral filth of 
society which comes into it. Obviously, I have made bad 
films, but always morally acceptable to me". 


George Liebold 
University February 25, 7 pem. 


(B. Tech. Coll.) 
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Any letters, comments or articles to be sent to: 


COO, 


on Film Peview 
52, West 1 Street 
Brighton 2N1 3RS 


The Editors invite contributions of any length and 
on any film or aspect of the cinema. The pages o. 
is magazine are onen to anyone interested in t 
rinema; we believe that the stand of the maga 
will depend to 9 large extent on the diversity of 
the contributions. 


The Brich 


Subscriptions are available at 7/5 for five issues, 
vostage included. Send your name and address, to- 
gether.with a cheque/postal order (payable to the 
Sussex University Film Society) to the above address. 
Pack numbers on request. 
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Bullitt (USA 1968) Peter Yates;Steve MeQueen,Robert 
Vaughan 


The Urban Spaceman exists all right.He's elive end well and 
living in San Francisco and his name is Bullitt. 


Bullitt has all the obvious sequences you would expect to find 
in @ crime picture,a shooting in a hotel room,a hospital death- 
bed scene,a car chase and » final showdown at the airport.It is 
a movie,apparently,that asks to be described as "professional" - 
put since this tells us virtually nothing,we ask instead - "What 
dogs it tell us about people who use that kind of terminology ?" 
And the message is this:that confronted with a product of ture- 
pean art cinema the critic will treat it as art (Tt has you might 
say "Art" written on it) and roll over in reverential SOStAey . 

j 5 it S 12. Ps i ir i i € § r a LS 
yabal set counseaty BSeSah zine’ stn kmorican movies he will get 
all hard-nosed and refuse to consider them as snything other than 
commercial entertainment unless he has a whole dossier of evidence 
and affidavits from Cehiers du Cinema to the contrary.And the 
infamous auteur theory,far from consvituting some sort of break- 
through,is only a refined riation on this snobbery.Granted an 
atvempt had to be made to sift from the vast Hollywood ovtput a 
group of directors whose work has some sort of style,seriousness 
and coherence.But that there are good directors and bad directors 
is obvious enough end the theory,if it means enything at all 
(which rt this date it probably doesn't) commits one to far more 
than that.It implies that the moviemaker is,in the grand French 
Tradition,an artist with a espitel A,who demands total control 
over whet he does and whose output should be,as far as is vossible, 
the product of his own wnmeided imagination. 


Such a perspective, however , inv: ives a, total misconception ,not 
merely of the nature of poprietinn’ i@?benerel.1t is,of course, 

an encouraging sign that some “uropesn film-mekers have been able 
to escape commercial pressures to sowe degree and have seen 
eelluloid as offering imaginetive possibilities of self-expression, 
just as it is a relief to hear people like Bob Dylan singing their 
own songs.However,to imagine that this self-generated art is 
intri: sically superior is to be laden with an extremely narrow 
conception of what constitutes the artistic and to be blind to 

the enormous reereative possibilities inherent in style,treatment 
and interpretation. fhe difference,for example,between Shakespeare 
and his sources is somet that hardly needs to be laboured. 
lndoubtedly, there was and a need for criticism of the whole 
context in which art is created under c*pitalism and a reaction 
against this is understandsble - but good movies conld be made 

and were made even in the Hollywood commercial context where the 
director hed control,the real problem was the persistent inter- 
ference with the work being done by producers and organisation 
men,or all kinds of incredible grounds.But there is no virtue, 
per’se,in the director or singer doing his own thing, quite apart 
from the fact thet other people may make better writers of songs 
or scripts.I prefer Billy Holidey singing the Fields-McHugh song, 
"T Must Have Thet Man" to the Beatles singing their ow "Ticket 

To Ride" (and Mermelade's "Obla-di"too for that matter) and Tf 
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would swop Donovan's "Sunshine Superman" for sny record she ever 
made.j even believe that Dinesh Washineton's rendition of a med- 
iocre song like "I Saw the Harbor Lights" is a greater work of 
art than Bob Dylan's "jf Pity the Poor Immigrent",-lthough this 
is a marvellous song,Wwhich conld almost be described as "moving 
and profound" were it not for the fact that words like that are 
regularly debased in The New York fimes Book Reviews and one doesn't 
like to add to it.I would justify my preference by saying that 
although the way Dylan sings is pert of what he sings,in the end 
he is too dppendent on content,end thrt Dinah Washington can 
achieve more through style and projection of feeling than he ean 
with this.Dineh transcends her material,while Dylan simply puts 
his across.So thet in the end the need to be significant or say 
something important omes self-cencclling,because being signif- 
iernt is all that matters.In muropean art ci a this manifests 
itself in an unexpected way - through an emp is on style.Style 
becomes ° way of making st>toments out the world, mere vehicle 
for abstract metaphysical propositions,a cinematic phenomenological 
analysis of a film that never -So that,peradoxically,it is the 
@uropean art film,like,say,Antonioni's The Red Desert,which in its 
att mpted complexity and subtlety,its whole "Look at me riding my 
bicycle manner" xhxk scems ohvious crude repetitious ,over-intellect- 
ualised yet unintelligent;while it is the Jollyvood director getting 
on with his despised commercial task who secms genninely capable 
of subtlety,of understatement,of a direetness and seriousness about 
life that needs no portentifying eriticsl gloss. 

30 the point about Bullitt is not what Peter Yates's 
assignment was,but what he did with it. 


What Yates has given us in Bullitt is a Europern myth of 
Amorica,which has : freshness i 
are getting a little j 
The spirit world of 2000 
carth,Thase detectives 


ous to anything, 
They sre opaque end impenetrable and not even Rter Serstead could 
look into their herds.We are miles from the old gangstcr movie 


and .which delighted in displays of baroque violence.Here,the killing 
of Johnny Ross,n key witness,thongh spectrenlar,is -lso high 
ionsl job. is a vorld in which evurvone 
perform s ow spocialised task,in which the gospel of totxl 
porformance at work or play leaves little time for being a human 
being.In the hospital sequence tha face of the dying man is 
something which the camera takes in in passing as it gloats over 
stecl,aqnipment ,dials,ogcilloscopes, fhe killer is identified by 
the tool of his trade,his gun,a Winchester pump.Facvs have the 
same sloek ‘mperviousness to blend w the clean,glittering 
surfaces they move about inssnd there are only two kinds of faccs, 
brown (alive) ,White (dead). 


Again,for an Amorican movie, Bullitt is unysual for its aware- 
ness of class.0f covrse,the detuctive who bucks against the system 
is a familar type ond,in fact,essential to our identification with 
the forces of law and order.For no matter whore our aympathies may 
lie in everyday life,as soon as we sit in a cinoma seat we identify 
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with the rebel -gainst authority - and even Jack Hawkins used to 
have his tiffs with the Commissioner of Police.But Americans do 
not normally think of themselves as living in a class socicty 
and this role when pleyed by Frank Sinatra is used to project 

an aggressive domocratic cthos.3ut in Bullitt there can be 
absolut ly no doubt that Robert Vanghan (in movies by the way 
long before he went on the smell sereen) belongs to the power 
elite - his Rolls,his expensive suits,his hovering aides,his 
expectation of deference,vhile Bullitt obviously is what he is, 
a blue collar worker.lhe gulf that divides the tvo men is brought 
out particnlerly strongly in t scene ital when 
Vaughan as the ).A. trics to lean on Bullitt,dr-wing a partition 
shut as if it w the division in his car,while Steve Mefjueen 
just stands there in on open necked shirt with a sandwich anda 
glass of milk.Bullitt is consistently defiant ,he hangs the 
phone up,walks out;yot we are always conscious of the weakness 
of his position.He is slweys a Lieutonant,rever a glamourised 
rebel, 

Personel relationships are invariebly the unsstisfactory side 
of the crime movie,They seem ked on end hold up the develop- 
ment of the story.fhoe seenes e between MeMueen and his girl 
Friond,Jacqueline Bissett her re economical end effective. 
Bullitt is unable to enter her orld of scientific caleulntion 
and wnen she asks him to help her to f nd the velocity per sec- 
ond of a liguid through a 5 inch pipe he loses his place in the 
table.And when she »sks him about his job he tells her,"Its 
not for you,baby." he sonse that they are living in different 
world is brought ont very effectively in the nightclub scene: 
the shift of focus from his face to hers sugvests that while she 
is enjoying herself and involved in the music,he is somewhere 
alse thinking about his vork.But when she tells him,in a bricf 
moment of perce away from the crowded highway,that nothing touches 
him,that he is becoming more and more enllous beesuse of his job, 
this cuts both ways,because it is her luxury to ignore this side 
of life,and Bullitt appears »lmost as an existential horo,gladly 
payine the price of brutelisotion and alicnation for the greater 
good of socicty, 

‘the visual style of Bullitt is consistently one based on the 

o.traordinary use of deep-focus photography.A typical cxanple is | 

yo sewene in which Bullitt end another detcctive are interview- 
epg a witness.,the esmern is located right at the back of a 
darkened room,bit the passing traffic,seen through the window, 
occupies a large ares of the scre t times this style may scem 

i i,°S for instanee,when a shot of 

» Bissett cating her breakfast cercal also include a 
ndow,of the passing cars below.But Yates 


Jeeqneli 
view, through a smail 
wants to give us a sense of the dense three-dimsnsional complexity 
of the American city,the open lapyrinth throvgh which Bullitt moves 
Typically ,Robert Yanghan,the D.A. stends above this confusion, 

he is invaricbly shown standing looking down from balconies, 

asin the final airport sequcence,where he watches while steve 


MeQueen is rushing about on the tarmac,ducking under planes, 

the tone of Veughan's whole milieu is estsblished in a gimmicky, 
corny,but effective sequences close up of a silver teapot,zoom 
in on a distinguished matron handing out cups 7nd a shot at 


ie 
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kneecap level frames Bullitt in the doorway.Jts molodramatic, 
behind the 
decp-focus style 
jonms are being carried on 
¢ they move abont San Francisco, 
are in it,but not of it. their persuit of the truth as they stride 
determinedly dowm corridors and serutinise with tired,straining 
eyes,takes on the character of some snered mission.You covld call 
this the first Op-Art movie,since ovr eyes have to strain too - 
in the car chase,where the camera registers every jolt of the 
front suspension,in the airport sequence,where the escaping man 
is,as in real lifce,a far from conspicuous sight.his mov 
positively vibretes with the vcel - here Yetes'declsién to take 
chase thing and film it for real in city 
traffic is typical of his whole approach. 

fhe closing squence shows how wich it is possible to say in 
en unobtrusive way in a few frames.tfh irport shooting hes 
already suggested to us the social implications of specialisation, 
the division of lnbour.What happens is totally without meening 
to those who wateh it.And Bullitt,shooting more than once, 
bear ng dow with his gun on a man covered with blood and 
obviously dead twice over,with his finger squeezing the trigger, 
is a man who gets satisfaction from his work,As ho washes his 
hands to purify himself snd looks ab# his face in the mirror, 
opaque as ever,we ask who Bullitt is - and the answer to that, 
as the camera moves to his gunbelt on the bed,is that insofar as 
he is anything he is a paid killer. 


David Morse 


The Detective ( U.S.A.1968 ) , Lady in Cement ( U.S.A. 1969 ) 
Gordon Douglas: "rank Sinatra. 
After the more serious personal confrontation with the 
conventional thiller formula in Joe leland's shabby cheap and 
erooked circle of the Detective , director Gordon Douglas has 
reverted to his original less-human, less socially conscious 
private eye Tony Rome, in his latest film Lady in Cement. The 
pack-street location of New York is outweighed by the glossy 
peaches of Wiami. However the same theme applys - enforcin the 
law, tracing a bizarre introductory murder in each case ( naked 
homosexual dismembered and disfigured, naked blonde at bottom of 
the ocean in conerete shoes ), and uncovering considerably more 
than a murderer. Rome's wisecracks emulate the world—-weary Leland's 
but fail to achieve the heavy bitterness in the latter's alienation. 


me ean extract a transvestite from the clutches of pis wale 
aesnerand casually ask for information, whereas Lelenl, svorising 
enthering of homosexuals in a truck, betrays the syoo2.sy he feels 


hem as hs punches a fellow detective, who has tried to forcibly 
.et information from one. Douglas, through Rom 
takes a light-hearted circumspection of the abnorma j 
justicies that he treated so seriously in the Detective. 
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ive is superior in its sxbitious 
blending of Lels is hologicel ueke-up, the erigmetic 
interrelated wurder plot, end the underlying sociel corruption 
Douples exposes the perverted structure of rr pdvenced cap- 
itelist society end the corscouertielly corupt police force 
who, by untching violence vith violerce, destroy possible 
correetion erd undermine what they sterd for, Lelenc is 9 loser 
ir this way. He rebels erainst the sevage role of the police 
but his sheer susceptibility to the persuasive povers of pro — 
motion shetters his incorruptibility.He hes feiled snd he resigns, 
Equelly he fights his persorel problers on A losing scale, His 
wife, whom he loves yet has rejected because of her nymphonie nia 
still offers herself to him es solece from her Gerradetion,. -He 
continues to wrke love to her, but the problem is still urres- 
olved at the end. 


Fome, in Ledy in Ceuent,lecks Lelend's humenity, His 
essesement of 7 Situation is elreys reflected ir his caustic 
diplor-ue (i met the sharks already, row the barracudr ). horover 
the uriversal probleus, expressed in such bere terms As in the 
Detective pre surrested only in the lipht-heerted ellusions in 
Rome's Girloguc. The presence of protection pengs, strip-foint 
recketeers, homosexuels and police corruption are slmost mocked 
by Rome's indifference to them, He is ewrre of the a rrourding 
corruption but he nerepes not to become involved in it, He 
renpins immune to 4 through cellousness rnd solitude on his yacht, 


Wheress Douples hes drevrn Leland'’s character in depth, with 
heavy use of fleshbacks on the reletiorship with his wife,and 
dislorue thet exhibits his neusea on secourt of the soctety that 
surrounds hir., the cherecter of Rome is thin end oneedimensionel. 
He ig » representrtion of how one would wish to react in e situetion 
where the odds sre against you, His nonchelent ettitu€ée towards the 
rrotesaue trensvestite, the opulent stripper cerer to excite hin, 
end the hoods thet outnumber hin, shors up brcly apninst the 
stridert renlism of Lelend's puilt in sending re psycopnth to the 
electric cheir, his pity end disrust towerds other people's ab- 
normalities, In fact Ledy vey sueceec in respect of 
commercialis The ides of oving privete-eye, however, 
set sreinst ne more haunting themes of ubiquitous corruption 
end personel feilure in the Detective, projects # sriall dnege. 
Douglas, heving treeted his sudject seriously, in an ali:ost 
documentary illusination of rotten society, nov sttempts to pass 
off its seriousness in a froile elenourised imitation, The 
' purlesaue' fails, not only through urconvireing pcting, Reauel 
Welch's cismel sleoholic ( join me in e bullshot ) pitted rpainst 
Lee Penick's treric nymphorinnie in perticuler, but also through 
the impossibility of its sincerity following the Detective. 


Chris Lloyd. 


hajor Dundee (U.S.A. 1965); Chariton Heston, Richard Harris, Janes 
Coburn. 


Guns in the Afternoon (U.S.A. 1962); Joel licCrea, Randolph Scott. 


Peckinpah is ore cf the few dire 
sterns. Se far he has mde four, % I eee the 


Afternoon/Ride the High Country, | Teased 
G ys ostern. Psckinpah 
seems to be committed in some way to the i the genre through 


which he works - perhaps in this con 
half Navaro Indian. However, a 
accidental: he was to nein a but wos replaced by 
herman Jewison ait This. entry i mee filus was via rewriting 
one scene of Don Siegel's dawesica of the Body ade: ers. Nonetheless, 

ef the rectors Oo have r the last ten years or so, Peckinpah 
alone seeus involved in a wien way in the Vestern. 


text it is significant that he is 
to be in part 


here is how best to exaiine Peck- 
ght of their relation to 
8 own artistic 

sh to examine ¢ 


@ problem that presents 
inpah's films. Should we look at thei in the 
“the films of th i p 
vision as 
the Aftern: 


ie very illun: e Guns in +) the_ AL Liternoon ( axticulavly) 
zr wundee ii Western. It has been 31 Suge 
that Gnas in the Af ternoon can te seen as a summation of 
Bud Boetticher,'Randoipn Scott Wosteene Yeckinpah Cenies this ~ not that 
that means such a view is untenable: ' st the t : 7 
(D.ii.Lavrence) ~ and I would go along with this in that, whereas 
Nesterns are unconcerned with the Vest as an eames aca 
Afternoon Peckinpah's examination of Steve Judd (Joel } is couducted 
in part by referc cf the Cld Vest. nis view imedistely 
leads ne te conpa Fteruoon with Sore vy Darling Clem 

and lienry King { The “Conpe. ord is especk nily 
interesting. } eee 7 ts ines en the “64 e of civilisation; Wyatt 
Harp, in brin s the final touch. But 
if we see the chure: 
Afternoch 


ot 


wedi built in. i 
alines the si d 
3, where the 


re 


first enercac’: u 
West, and where th fora) has replaced the 
Steve Ju nas ne Lon in such a society: effer it ne 
indeed, he is only remenbered by the clds 
to whom he id only cf use because texpor 
old days occurred, a gold strike 
be not as big as had bee 


situation comucn in the 
- Significantly, it turns out to 
anticipated. 


Ss well “respect sc 
ly tc hims 
is first seen aping hi 

West that he vas a 
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shooting gallery in a ca al, and dresses up a la ituffalo Bill. 
duwids can only live out his past in the present unaware nat his role 
as a man whose gun is for hire for ‘good! (Steve dudd is religious) 
rather than ‘evil' has been usurped by an institution. 


Sut before I continue my 
uns in the Aft 
relation to ly 
as a whole. T @ is fleshed out by such a centrast. to know 
that HeCrea an 2d Scott were heroes of many cf the viesterns of the forties 
and fifties gives the fact that they lay the two aging gunmen particul- 
ignance. And se on. Is the fact that Joel HeCrea played the title 
Buffalo Bill (William Veliman, 1944), whereas in Guns in the 
€ is Scctt who, in appearance, is 
[Hine Ret; as a joke it wight be intentional, but to see the film in 
such terns is to descend to cultism. 


aha) yeres let us stop and see just how 
from being seen in the lig: of its 
ntine, to other Westerns, and to the genre 


Set in relation to the gemre, Cur 

an ironic film, a film about the old a 
has no need for them ete av 
primarily because it ificially limits the film 
concern with, and use at religion in Guns in the / 
xanmined from such a viewsoint. This is not to “say” | 
is totally unhe a sense of context is always useful - but chat 
is more important, the genre or the filn 


that 


not be 


The following Cescriptive schema of the major characters of G ns in 
the Afternoon and Hajor De Dundee is oy ne means complete. That i be 
de ind ieates that Guns in in seemingly best seen in 
relati CG ‘@, Can be Seen in fact as a preface to Najor Dundee, 
which explores the cabins of the characters cf {i 
and, uiat is more, I am tempted we see the classicism 

mas being its ce tral flaw, a flaw whic 
as it was by the rogiises - dces not sh 


» Dunéee = 


__. ..._ {concerned justification) DULDEE 
4.C1d, therefore no love/sexnal 4.rrime of life, therefore has 


needs 


2.Has lust self-respect, ti 


ref. 


ere- 


dedicated to his job through fore cedicated to wilitary success 
he will gain self-respect. for persenal justificaticn. 
3.Willing to sacrifice numanity to 5.Willing to sacrifice a vill. Age 
his ideals, e.g. not rescue & for fcoc. Sigel 
4. Wergets aniaunition. : 4.Goes outside his picket lines, 


breaks military rules, cf 2. 


what is right 5. 
rong y Judd replies, ‘No one, 
you just know.‘ 


and military success 
y his psychic needs. 


Yor example, Feckinpah's | 


Afternoon. 


te, 
Gq 
iss 
3 


continued) 


Siticn with perscnal Hquates opp 
tense hatred cf affrent; yet h 
Vestrum when he turns ag s 
7 Succeeds. 


o.Dies. 


3.¥lexibility (e.g. his getting the 5.i'lex: ability | (e.g. he can shoot 

wedding license). ene of his ) 
4 Constantly attacks Judd's values 4.Constantly 
upting him from then. nestions 


aves Judd; fi an identity. 5 
identity. 
Selives. 6.Dies a gloricus Hlisabethan death. 


The prevailing metaphors of 
moral account book. The polarities 
Gold Knudson, Hanumond Brothers) and 
Juda's uoral code is gnOwT, 
but the hunan factor y af 
the girl back, not the ney - is s 

a, having ought against taking Hlsa along, ‘You + 
ed into dving sc by Westrum. Unce the Hammonds 2 
ccepts it as his duty to 
is subsumed into Juddis persona. os ae for justifica mn. The 
of command’ that sits se 
indeed, none of ae 
appears in liajor D 
cede by itak Dand 
ation in a wider cox 
America at the tine 
he Apache is on t 
problem of American 3 
persone exéuinaticn of 
ata tine of nat nat: cx 
with whet ce.'s problen " 
Vestrum are examined: Dundee (dudd) 
rum) finds no identity. 


in the _ i terncon are age ae Judd? « 


@ old values: ues (Suda, Vestrum, Coarse 
s (the town, Heclty dasa). 


gally warried, 
tack, Judd 
human problem 
burden 

by dudd. 


more 
she conte i 
the Civil ° War, wien * 
warpath. 
fentity 


ns 


the film Soe 


the z 
© ceen, 
thus -tnpeead of ti 


‘lacks the satisfying complete- 
he lithe greatest 

the basic imagery of the geure 

S vision.' Thus for 

ndec and G 


Dundee , Cclin MeArthur cl 
e ifternoon. ' 
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PHILM 


PHILN* PHILM* PHILM* PHILN * PHILM *PHILK * PHILN * PHIL 


aliq= 


Suggests, the similarities are many (especially if one takes into account 
Peckinpah! s visual style, mixture of the bizarre and the veal). Alse 
eertain aspects of in the rnoon, the faces that fill the screen - | 
Kate's, the dead Silva's, the “dead Knudson - and the dudd~estrum 
relationshio, become much clearer in the light of hajor Dundee. 


Te c.nclude rathe heavy-ha for a genre critic, Guns in the 
Afternoon will be the greater filu, a Hajor vundee will be 
iu at best to be scen as an appe adage to. to Guns in the Afte:noon. 
fo an ‘auteur? critic - here I align myself wi Jan Lovell's use ci 
the tera - cf Don ce 2 erican Cinema - Hajor Dundee will 1i} kewise 
be seen as a failur @ a nore interesting fiim than Guns_in the 
Afternoon. Guns in the £ oon will be seen as anticipat: ne thenes 
3 out on a limited scale, but alse as 
d s not. Here I an sotess ine to 
dudd‘s reversal from hating Westrum as a failure to his final acceptance 
of him in such a vay as to deny that the hatreé was real: 'You just 
forgot it for a while.‘ 


I take the second position. 


PH. | 


PULL * PHIL 


*PHI’ 


*HILM* PHILM* PHILM* PHILM* PHIL * 2 PHILM*PHILE *PRILY) 
* After much chaos and behind-the-scenes vrobleus, the Srighton | 
sicnal Theatre oyens finally on l'ebruary 23rd. a Student Advisory 
Committee has been set up, chairman Alan Daiches. ticiabership 
arrangements are still hazy, but for University pecjle a real possibility 
exists that the Union will take out corporate membership. Alternatively, 
students can join individually, at reduc rates, snould the corporate 
nenbership sck 1. A@mission prices will be 4/~, 5/6, and 
7/6. Possibilities: the continuing of the Jacey's late shows, and the 
continuing of all seats at ene price for tiatinees, though aduisst 
will be 4/- rather than 2/6. Note, one has to be a isember to go to the 
Film Theatre only for ‘members only' shows. Gf course, members of the | 
various film sucicties of Brighton (including the University Yilm Scc\ | 
which are asseciated to the B.F.I. are already associate members, and 
eee go to 'menbers only' shows 
5: the Watch 
Dhe taste of the sala 
see the Review section. 


ittee decided we couldn't see it, or 
cis: pleasures we have been denied, 


= Apologies! “he last issue had orcduction difficulties! 


id T.Ve- We try tebe a ACCUPALS, as possi Les but problens crop up. 
lor example, say $.30 te scheduled fer a given film on the 

assumption that it will run 90 winutes. if the film runs 100 minutes, 
the B.B.C., to their credit, rather than lcp off 10 minutes, will wait 
until they have (00 minutes to sh t 


t in. 
i A quote to end with: d you go away and cone back ten 
years ago.' 


PHILM*PHILN! 


*PHILM* PHILI*PHILM* PHIL 


LETTERS 


Dear Sirs, 


‘hile I would certainly coneur with mech of T.35.'s app- 
raisal of The Big Heat, I feel that his approach has led him 
to overlook a great weakness in this film 


He has, in fact, mentioned the scene at issue —- the des- 
truction of the toy castle. Yet he fails to note that this is 
no ordinary castle; Ford's daughter explicitly states that it 

is a model of the precinct station - thus making Ford's des- 
truction a very heavy piere of symbolism. This scene grates on 
the sensibility of the audience for this and for another reason:- 
in that it p edes his wife's murdcr, it shows Ford as a 
violent, destructive man before any real motive - vengeance for 
his wife's death - has yet been vresented. 


king outwards from this scene we find that after the 

dy his character now becomes overtly single-mindedly 

ing - he gives his daughter to relatives and, stripped 
fice and of emotional relationships, he continues his 
igation alone. He treats Glorin Grahame like someone 

and corrupt, someone who fills him with dissust, even 

é » at risk to her life, she besins to help him. In that his 
avvitude to her eventually softens to some extent, so vresum- 
ably is his blind vindictiveness tempered, 


But, far from achieving self-lmowledge in this unrelenting 
pursuit, Ford is able to normalise his violence (shown by the 
smashing of the modélto be inherent in his character) into 
commendable revenge for his wife's death, coupled with his 
service to the community in exposing the corruption of auth- 
ority. Not only does he achieve all this, but he is finslly 
reinstated in the police Borce. 


Yet the last scene is somehow ironic in its normalcy as 
it shows the detectives' room functioning as usual. ./ith an 
unsure man back now, have we not perhaps cone full circle and 
the possibi lies for corruption are s sent? If this was 
Lang's point, it is not very explicit; one is left witb an 
equivocal ending that detracts from the force of his attack on 
the immorality of this society making its only saviour an 
ambivalent character himself. 


One feels that 7.5. apprnaches a film by a director of 
Fritz Lang's stature already prepared by extensive reading 

and viewing for the themes, the content, and the imagery. 

And that sometimes he falls victim to the temptation of indis- 
eriminately fitting every part into the preconceived structure - 
the formalist's inability to see the parts eway from the whole. 
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The antithesis of this is the intuitionist approach where 
the emotional, visual, sensual impact of the film is absorbed 
and afterwards a framework is constructed by way of explanation. 
This allows of more personal involvement, for example, iden- 
tification with the characters, It is more open-minded and 
flexible. 


Yet each approach has its limitations and is liable to go 
astray. The first, as said, tends to rigidity, the second to 
inexactness and inarticulation. One hopes, of course, for a 
synthesis, if this is possible. 


Yours faithfully, 


Pauline Jones 


Sirs, 


I am not usually in the habit of speaking my mind 
in public, and especially not in writing. But there was 
something rather odd in your last issue. The other night, 
my husband had just made me a nice cun of tea, and we were 
both feeling oretty cosy in our new easy chairs all set 
for some good film entertainment on the television, as 
advertised in your megazine. Deadline USA it was called, 
and was supposed to star that great actor Humphrey Bogart. 
You made it sound so interesting, freedom of the press ad 
all that. I mean, everybody these days knows how obscene 
and corrupt the newsnapers are. 

But T was quite upset, and so was my husband. There 
was a lot of talk about communism and fighting, but they 
didn't mention any newspaper to my knowledee. And the count- 
ry didn't look like America to me, either, more exotic some- 
how. And it wasn't Humphrey B 

You better checs your facts next time, if T may be so 
bold as to sive you some advice. Otherwise you'll find that 
your readers won't trust you anymore! 


Yours, 
Rebecca Robinson (Mrs. ) 


(Bditors' note: We are very sorry, Wirs. Sobinson, for any 
inconvenience caused by this erroneous entry in the diary 
of our last number. We do, unfortunately, rely occasional- 
ly on information which is not immediately verifyable by 
us, esvecially with regard to TV vrogrammes. Your in- 
ferences, however, were correct. You were indeed watching 
Michael Redgrave,in Joseph L. Mankiewicz's The Quiet Ameri- 
can. The setting is Indochina.) 


art, it was Michael Redgrave!! 
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